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| AM VERY HAPPY to have this opportunity to address a message to all American 
students, and especially to the members of the Student YMCA and Student YWCA. | 
have had many opportunities to share in the life and work of your Movements, so that 
| do not feel that I am speaking to you as an outsider, far away in old Europe, but really 
as a member of the same community. And, indeed, this is the way in which we should 
always speak to one another in the fellowship of the Federation. 

[ have always thought that the Federation means primarily two things: in the first place, 
that we are a part of the missionary movement, and in the second, that we are a part of 
the ecumenical movement. In other words, we are concerned with the proclamation of 
Jesus Christ among all members of the university world, yet we know that this proclama- 
tion can not be done effectively, or even honestly, unless we struggle to overcome all our 
divisions, and ask God to give us back the unity in which He wishes us all to be bound. 

It seems to me that at this time in our history these two aspects of our calling take on a 
particular urgency. As I am writing this message, war is again spreading through various 
parts of the world. Political, racial, cultural and economic interests are clashing and pro- 
voking violent conflicts in many countries, and millions of men and women, thousands 
of students and teachers, are the victims of these conflicts. Our efforts to make real the 
unity of the Federation thus take on new significance. 

We can thank God that in the midst of this world full of hatred, fear and division, 
He has given us to stay together in spite of all human barriers. We can be grateful that, 
as reflected in our general Committee in August 1956, our world community includes 
Christians of all races, of all political blocs and of all cultures, as well as of all Christian 
confessions and denominations. 

But we cannot only be grateful—we must recognize in shame and humility that we 
ourselves share in the guilt of the world’s disunity. Have we done everything in our 
power to help to establish a true peace? Have we not contributed by our thoughts, be- 
havior and actions to worsening the tensions? Above all, can we say that, even though 
God has given us some unity as a Christian group, we are really living as a true com- 
munity which can be an example to the world? Do we really share with one another our 
resources—amaterial, intellectual and spiritual—as God wishes us to do? Are we truly 
united with one another by a living love? I am sure that the best contribution we, as 
Federation members, can make to peace and concord in the world is by becoming in a 
new and more real way this sort of living brotherhood. 

Moreover, when I think of our missionary responsibility, it seems to me that here again 
we ought to be both grateful and ashamed. We must thank God that at the present time 
in more than sixty countries of the world there are Student Christian Movements trying 
to proclaim the Good News of Jesus Christ’s forgiveness and trying to help students to 
live as Christians in full hope and love. But I am also sure that we are falling short not 
only of meeting the needs of our fellow students, but also of fulfilling our own possibilities. 
In our efforts for Christian witness, each in his own college or university and as the 
Federation throughout the world, we are at most touching only the fringes of the large 
masses of those to whom we must bring the only true source of joy and peace. Laziness, 
timidity, indifference and basic unbelief, rather than faith, boldness and concern for our 
brothers, are the marks of our SCMs and of ourselves. And here again we have no better 
answer to give to the world’s suffering and fear than to proclaim that, in spite of every- 
thing, Jesus Christ is the Lord who reigns, Overcomes and renews. 

It is my prayer that all of us, and particularly you in the United States, may dedicate 
ourselves anew at this time to the service of God, to the struggle for unity, to the ministry 
of Christian witness. 
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make real 
the unity 
of the 
world's 
student 
christian 
federation 





PHILIPPE MAURY, General Sec- 
retary of The World Student 
Christian Federation. 


It is with grateful apprecia- 
tion for all that his leadership 
means to us and to other mem- 
bers of the Federation, that we 
introduce this issue of the In- 
tercollegian with his guest edi- 
torial, written especially to the 
Student YMCA and YWCA in 
the United States. 




















Your college YMCA, YWCA or SCA are members of the No. 
tional Student YMCA-YWCA. 


ow do we participat 


THROUGH OUR IDENTITY OF INTERESTS 





® As Christian students we have a common purpose: To lead 
students to accept the Christian faith in God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, according to the Scriptures, and to live 
as true disciples of Jesus Christ. To influence students 
to devote themselves to the extension of the Kingdom of 


God in their own nation and throughout the world 


® As Christian students we are deeply aware of our own 
involvement in the dilemmas which face every nation and 
the whole world community: The tensions caused by racial 
barriers; the divisions caused by language and custom; 
the confessional divisions within the Church; the deep 


divisions of political ideology 


® We are in the world, and the world is in us. Yet there is 
r common longing for reconciliation, and our faith 
that only our unity in Christ can free us to speak to each 


other in truth and in love 


THROUGH THE UNIVERSAL DAY 
OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 





Each year in February, Christian students around the world 
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share in a day of intercessory prayer in which we are called 
to express penitence for our divisions, thanksgiving for our 
unity, and our renewed commitment to a _ mission and 
unity which has not yet been realized. We hold in our prayer 
ful concern, all students of whatever faith or situation, and 
especially those who need help, whether of mind, body or 
spirit 


THROUGH MUTUAL ASSISTANCE PROJECTS 


The sharing of resources, staff, time and money by the mem 
ber movements to meet the needs of new movements, and of 
Movements which are going through a difficult time because 
of economic crisis, war, or other disasters. (Regional or loca 
Y groups can adopt all or part of a Mutual Assistance projec 


for special support 


THROUGH FINANCIAL SUPPORT 





About 70% of the WSCF budget comes from the United States 


for the simple reason that there is where about 70° of the 























The national Ys and 12 other National Student groups make up the 
United Student Christian Council, the U.S. wing of the World Student 
Christian Federation. 





atjin the federation ? 











© callec »ney in the world:is! But per capita giving of U.S. students 
for o is not as great as that given by numbers of Canadian and 
on and European students. In fact, students from all over the world 
prayer give generously, but the work of the Federation is still greatly 
on, and handicapped by the lack of adequate funds 
ody o 
Your personal contribution and the amount budgeted by 
your SCA is a very important means of participation in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
ROJECTS 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL AND 
he mem 
' ECUMENICAL CONFERENCES, 
and of {| 
hecause STUDY GROUPS AND ASSEMBLIES 
or loca 
e projec 
| These afford students from many nations and confessional 
backgrounds an opportunity to meet and to discuss our Chris 
tian mission in the university world, and our common concern 
for problems of race, politics and international understanding 
i Recent examples of such meetings in the U S. include the SVM 
' 
Quadrennial held at Athens, Ohio in 1955, and the seven 
Regional USCC Study Conferences in December 1956 
Many local campus study groups are also engaging in “‘e 
cal conversations’ along similar lines 
The Federation and its member movements sponsor many 
ed States, | meetings both large and small in various countries of the 
af the world 





The World Student Christian Federation, 
founded in 1895, in Sweden, is composed 
of national SCM‘s from over 60 countries. 


THROUGH PUBLICATIONS 





The Federation collects and distributes information about stu 


dent movements, and promotes the exchange of points of 


through the Student World and the Federation News, 
both of which are indispensable for all who would participate 


view 
in the life of the Federation 


fully 


WSCF 


Cantate Domino 


also publishes occasional study books (Grey Books), 


(international hymn book) Venite Adoremus 
international prayer book), and distributes the Federation lapel 


cross. 


THROUGH WSCF TRAVELING STAFF 
AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





Write to The United Student Christian Council about staff and 


committee members who may be in your part of the country 


traveling in the United States for a short period 











Correspondence from a few of the more than 60 countries where 


the Federation is at work gives us a lively picture of some of the 


concerns on the minds and hearts of students—much like our... 


window on 












Bolivia 


wil 


v. 


La Paz, Bolivia 
November 1956 











Dear Friends: 


As a university student it gives me pleasure to be able to 
tell you briefly about the unrest among our youth. 

You know that Bolivia is the Indian country of South 
America, in that 79% of our youth are Ayamaras and 
Quechaus Indians, the rest are mestizos. The country also 
at one time existed under the colonial system. Actually 
it is now breaking away from the old customs through a 
deep-set revolution and many other social transformations. 

On this account the minds of these youths are now con- 
centrated on the deep problems planted by the revolution. 
[he majority of 75% Indian youths are illiterate. As a 
result their cultural standard is low. They tend strongly 
toward the mystic and their religious outlook is a mixture 
of the Roman Catholic tradition and their own ancient 
Indian religion. In great masses most of these youths sup- 
port the revolutionary movement of the country in the hope 
that their living conditions will be improved. 

[he rest of the youths who live mainly in the cities are 
in the majority students in the various fields of learning. All 
of them, because of the circumstances in which they live, are 
obliged at an early age to face the economic and social 
problems of the country. As far as religion is concerned they 
are mainly Roman Catholic but in general a great majority 
are going through a disorientation from _ religious 
faith, Many of the youths take an attitude of disbelief 
toward Christianity, caused above all by the poor testimony 


great 


of the Church in Bolivia. There is a small group of Evan- 
gelistic (Protestant) students. 

Among the students there is a great deal of interest in the 
technical professions. Also, among a great many of the 
students is born a feeling of responsibility towards the 
Bolivian Indians. In general, the Bolivian student is of an 
effusive character, sometimes dangerously effusive. Today 
the most important chapter is being written in the dramatic 
times in which Bolivia is living. 


IVAN R. GUSMAN 
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the world 








Puerto Rico Puerto Rico 


November 2, 1956 











Dear Friends: 


At the present I am the president of the Christian Students 
Federation of Puerto Rico. I am studying social sciences in 
the University of Puerto Rico and am participating in the 
atmosphere that all of us as students are breathing here in 
the island, so, here are the things that are primarily occupy- 
ing the minds and hearts of our students: 

It is a privilege to be living at the present time because we 
are at a political and social turning point in our Island's 
history. 

In 1952 we became the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
[hat changed our status of “colony” so that we drafted our 
own constitution and began to govern ourselves. All this 
began when somebody discovered that the poor people of 
our island did not just care about “status” but about their 
social and economic situation (just like every poor people 
in the world). 

We began a social and economic reform of which educa- 
tion was one of the main aspects. A lot of young people 
began to come to the University and discovered that they too 
could become professors and doctors, and lawyers, and ad- 
ministrators. They discovered that even when they came 
from very poor areas, they could have big houses and 
Buicks. “Don’t tell me that you are studying to be no more 
than a rural teacher!” This phrase could be heard fre- 
quently in the little towns of the island. 

Like every people that struggle to find their places in a 
rapidly changing society like ours, our students generally see 
everything in terms of getting what they never had—a pro- 
fession in which they can get money, and a better situation 
in economic terms. It’s not selfishness, it’s a_ legitimate 
struggle of the youth of a “small island with few resources 
other than ingenuity and determination of its people.” 

It is true that we are running the danger of falling into a 
misconception of means and ends, forgetting that these 
things are just means to live to the fullness of the purpose 
that God has for man. But which society is not in the same 
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danger in our times? Which group of students is not running 
the danger of falling into a misconception of the mission of 
the University? 

We are in a conflict between the calling to serve an un- 
developed area that is coming into the first ranks of civiliza- 
tion, and the calling of getting “culture” not just in order to 
get a “profession,” but to understand the world and live as 
human beings in the manifestation of its essence. Answer- 
ing that challenge is our heart, mind and action. 

SAMUEL SILVA 





ty 


Germany 


Bonn, Germany 
; December 1955 








Dear Friends: 

I thank all of you for your letters. I have enjoyed each 
of them and I think that our correspondence will help us 
get a very lively view of the young Church in all situations, 
and especially of our student-groups all over the world, our 
“success” —and “non-success,” our questions and problems. 
But the best and most helpful is to me our community in 
prayer Which makes me feel one part of the great family of 
Christians in all countries of the world. 

You want to know our attitude towards the German re- 
union; I think, there is no German who does not wish this 
with all his heart, to be reunited with his brothers and sisters 
from the other side of the iron curtain, but we also see the 
most serious problems, which unfortunately are connected 


with this. The solution does not depend on us, but there | 
one thing we can do: to keep contact with them. And if we 
want to keep contact, we must try to understand them. So 
we have to try to understand the ideology in which they 
have been “reeducated” since 1945. 
for us. We realized this when our East-German friends 
visited us in the SCM. These boys and girls have witnessed 
to Christ in great difficulties and in personal danger, as you 
know. But confronting the communist ideology, they had 
to study Marxism to overcome it, and therefore their think- 
ing is formed and in this way deeply impressed by Marxism. 
But besides this, they are often very far from admiring the 
“golden West” and they put hard questions to us. So we feel 
the necessity, not to flee the discussion, but to discuss with 
them, to understand them, and, if possible, to answer them. 
Besides this I feel that the discussion of Marxism is one of 
the great tasks of Christianity today, for to many it 
professes to be a most important “religion” which promises 
to fulfill the Kingdom of God in time. 


This is not very easy 


HELGRID 





London, England 
October 1956 














Dear Friends: 
Unlike the 1930s, there is a greater interest in religion 
than in politics among British university students. In fact, 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





HOW YOU CAN HELP THE FEDERATION 


1. Get WSCF into your Y Budget for the year— 
(20% of your fair share contributed to national / 
area support is suggested quota.) 

2. Take an offering at Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students in February. 

3. See that your association subscribes to the Student 


World and Federation News. 


4. Adopt one (or a part of one) of the Mutual Assis- 





tance Projects—either as a campus Y, or as a co- 
operative campus project, or as a regional Y project. 

5. You can make a personal contribution to the WSCF. 
If you make a gift of $8 or more, you will receive 
in addition a year’s subscription to the Federation’s 
Student World, the Federation News and USCC’s 
Communique. 

Send all WSCF contributions to your regional YMCA or 

YWCA office. 


WHERE TO GET HELP AND INFORMATION ABOUT WSCF 


¢ The American section of the WSCF, United Student 
Christian Council, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. Executive Secretary, Herluf Jensen. 

© The National Student Council of the YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


© The National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, New York. 

e The World's Student Christian Federation, Rue Cal- 
vin 13, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Philippe Maury. 


General Secretary, 





window on the world 


CONTINUED 


the awakened interest in both the theology and practice of 
Christianity touches the so-called intelligentsia in Britain 
much more than the mass of the people. For most students 
this interest is primarily in personal terms; this seems to 
result (a) from a certain sense of impotence about inter- 
national and national affairs, and perhaps also from some- 
thing of a ‘Welfare State’ mentality which does not conduce 
to independent thinking; (b) from the fact that an increasing 
number of students come from homes where Bible and 
church are virtually unknown, and therefore this is fresh 
territory to them when they come into such a body as the 
SCM. This is, of course, a broad generalization and the 
SCM continues to present in its conferences the challenge 
of international, missionary, political and social demands 
upon the Christian. Nor, needless to say, are students un- 
touched by the current concern over the Cyprus and Suez 
disputes. Nevertheless, it remains true that the prevailing 
interest is in personal religion and problems of personal 
vocation.” 

Thank you for your greetings and prayers for the SCM, 
which we warmly reciprocate. 


PATRICK RODGER 


Allahabad, India 
October 1956 
Dear Friends: 

India is a very large country with great diversities in area, 
language and culture. In certain localities, political activity 
is dominant and students are naturally drawn into it. In 
other areas, students are not concerned with politics. 

Economic and Social variation among students is great. 
There are some who go about in the latest model car, while 
some others are not sure how they will pay the next month's 
dues. Those struggling economically tend to concentrate on 
studies and rarely take part in other activities. 

Religion is not a very live issue among students. Only 
those who study philosophy, or those having some affiliation 
in communal political parties have some interest. A large 
majority of the students have a tendency to look down on 
religion. Christian students seem to be a litthe more con- 
cerned with religion than others. 

However there are some factors in which most students 
are interested. Recreation—(music, drama, dance, movies, 
and games) is one of them. The Government undertaking 
of social welfare activities has brought social conditions to 
the fore. This has created consciousness of social responsi- 
bility among students. Consequently there is a great deal of 
interest in social service activities. 

Employment after education is a major concern. One of 
India’s major socio-economic problem is that of the un- 
employment of the educated. The prospect of unemploy- 
ment for a long time after education tends to give way to 
frustration, resulting in apathy among students. 

A. P. BARNABAS 
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Tokyo, Japan 


Dear Friends: a i 


I feel it a great honor to have been given the chance tg 
speak on what I feel is the major concern of Japanese sty. 
dents. I hope to be bold enough to speak truthfully. 

It seems rather strange, in this twelfth year after the end 
of the war, that we are still most concerned about the re. 
lationship between America and Japan. True, we have just 
recently put an end to the technical state of war with Soviet 
Russia. We also send many kinds of missions to our neigh- 
bor-countries—Red China, India and the Philippines. These 
matters are part of our concern. The experience, however, 
of having a foreign army on our own soil has made us most 
conscious of the problems between America and Japan, 
Under the Japan Administrative Treaty, which permits the 
U.S. army to stay in Japan, we share in this responsibility, 

Take, for example the recent difficulty at the Sunakawa 
Base near Tokyo. The fact that some farmers have had to 
offer their land to be used as a military base—land which 
they and their parents have cherished for long years—has 
produced a miserable clash between the farmers, the people 
who supported it and policemen at the Sunakawa Base. It is 
sad for me to say that this affair broke out because of the 
failure of we Japanese to have made our government try its 
best to settle this issue with the U.S. army in a peaceful way, 

As a people of a defeated nation, we know how miserable 
the war and its offspring is. From experience, we know that 
war makes both the defeated and the conquerors arrogant, 

Having Americans in our country, whether G.I. or 
civilians, we have a number of chances to be friends with 
them. The atmosphere, however, which is engendered be 
tween two peoples who have such complexities of feelings, 
is not one of friendliness even though it may superficially 
appear to be so. In this situation we think both peoples are 
to be blamed. 

The most regrettable fact, however, is that the undiplo 
matic attitude of some Americans has given reason to the 
general Japanese populace not to accept the Christianity 
which so many American missionaries have endeavoured to 
expand in Japan. To be frank with you, Christianity is some 
times taken for the arm of these Americans. What is worse 
still is that it is sometimes used by some Japanese as a means 
to flatter Americans. They go to church not to find their 
own humanity in the presence of God but only to feel that 
they are somehow different from other Japanese. This makes 
others hate Christianity and America more than ever. 

Through these experiences we have come to believe that 
we cannot maintain peaceful relations with any country as 
long as we neglect that fact that all men are equal. We 
wonder if it is possible for us to be truly friendly with 
another country when we have her army on our land. 

We now believe strongly that war, in any case, must be 
avoided. There is nothing more obvious than the fact that 
we students must absorb ourselves in our study first of all. 
We know that, besides, very few of us want to be part of a 
mob. On the other hand, we believe we must pray and exert 
influences as students and as citizens who will lead the na 
tion in the future. 

I send you my cordial greetings and prayers, representing 
our Student YMCA Movement in Japan. 

KENJI TOMINOMORI 
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NCE AGAIN the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
gration calls the whole Church of God to make special 
jntercession for students. Within this family activity, stu- 
dents of many nations will be praying for each other with 
informed understanding. Students are united throughout 
the world by common circumstances and aims. They ask 
the same questions—dquestions concerning the physical 
yniverse, national freedom and peace, personal ambition; 

stions about family life and relationships; questions 
{it may be) about meaning as well as measuring, char- 
acter as well as culture, life as well as thought. 

Students also meet at a deeper level, along with the 
fest of men. We live in God’s world, subject to God’s 
jaw. In the Father’s will is our peace. His Son confronts 
us openly with offer and challenge. It is His Spirit we 
deny, or resist, or obey. But for some there is a deeper 
unity yet, which belongs to the people of God. Those who 
believe are given the right to become the children of God, 
eating at the same table, sharing a common trust in our 
Saviour Christ who speaks of “My Father and your 
Father.” It is He who teaches us how to pray. 

When we pray “Our Father,” we are not asking fora 
sheltered life of comfort, but to be identified with the Son 
who learnt obedience through the things which He suf- 
fered. 


Ves 

. us pray for students who seek many things, 
but not God’s Kingdom; for those who have 
many things, and turn away sorrowful; for 
those who have tried to love others and found 
it too costly; for those in danger of losing free- 
dom, or health, or opportunities for study; for 
those who facé antagonism for Christ’s name. 


These words, “Our Father,” are not conventional and 
undemanding, but part of the “scandal” of the Cross. 
Ise 
Ber us pray for students who cannot accept 
that the name “father” has anything to do with 
God; for those whose intellectual problems are 
a symbol of moral uneasiness; for all who are 
committed to a doctrine which has no room 
for God’s redeeming act in Christ—whether 
one of the great ancient religions, or Islam, or 
atheistic communism, or materialism. 





Universal Day of Prayer for Students 
February 17, 1957 


To call God “Father” is not to speak presumptuously, 
but to speak in obedience to Christ, and by His grace. 


Ver 

i. us pray for students who have become un- 
certain of themselves and most things, and find 
substitutes for the promises of God; and for 
students who are becoming self-satisfied, over- 
confident, and hard. Let us pray for theological 
students as they face the danger of being over- 
familiar with holy things. 


To use the adjective “Our” is not to shut up God 
within His Church, but to call all men to new birth 
through the Spirit. 

de et us pray for all students who seek to witness 
before their fellows to the renewing power of 
Christ crucified, risen, ascended, and expected. 
Let us pray that students may be converted, 
and become as little children. Let us pray for 
those who are just beginning to grow in grace, 
remembering the African proverb, “However 
much the child may stammer, he will always 
say ‘Father’ in the end.” 


To say “Our Father” is not to be childish, but to re- 
ceive the freedom of mature sonship. 


We? 

F.. us pray that God will raise up in all nations 
those who, in dependence upon him, become 
full-grown men and women—not tossed about 
by every ideological wind, nor stunted in 
growth by the sectarian assertion “I am of 
Apollos,” but knowing the love that has put 
away childish things. Let us pray that all our 
SCM activities may serve this end, and the 
glory of the Father. 


So on this day, as in duty bound, let us think prayerfully 
of one another in our different situations. We meet with 
Him who is the firstborn of many brethren, within the 
family of God. An old liturgy follows the receiving of 
the body and blood of Christ at the family table with 
the words, 
vA | 
ey nd now, as our Lord hath taught us, we are 
bold to say, our Father.” Let us say it, then, in 
many languages, but in one voice. 





The General Committee 

of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation met this summer 

at Tutzing, Germany. Here are two 
on-the-spot reports, the first, 

by Nancy Simons, begins on this 


page. The second report by Bruce Jones 


and Marianna De Spain begins on page 18. 





Nancy Simons, (third from right, front row) New England 
Regional YWCA Secretary, was one of our delegates to the 
General Assembly of WSCF this past summer in Tutzing, 
Germany. Her report brings us a picture of the Federa- 
tion as seen through a keen pair of American eyes, and 
from the perspective of several Federation meetings 


including the one held in India four years ago. 
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YOU HAVE ASKED me to bring you up to date op 
what is happening in the World’s Student Christian Fed. 
eration and what a large order that is! To answer your 
question thoroughly I would have to describe all the dis. 
cussions which took place in Tutzing, Germany, at the 
General Committee last August. I would have to tell you 
the ways in which the five staff in Switzerland, Southeast 
Asia, and Latin America are working to fulfill the direc- 
tions of the General Committee. But that would only 
be part of the picture because the Federation really lives 
in each of the national member movements and so I would 
need to describe something of the life of Student Chris- 
tian Movements in over sixty countries! Since you have 
not asked for a tome on contemporary world affairs, let 
me hit some of the high spots, starting with the General 
Committee meeting. 

I was especially interested to note the fairly large num- 
ber of faculty who were present from Japan, Great Bri- 
tain, Argentina, the United States, Brazil, China, Burma, 
and other countries. Their presence helped to sharpen what 
has been a growing concern here in the states, as well as 
in the whole Federation, that we can 
no longer think in segregated patterns 
about the responsibility of the Chris- 
tian community in the university, 
Faculty, administration, and students 


who confess one Lord must work 


federatio 


together, though functions and methods differ, to bring 


the wholeness of Christian truth to the institution, patt | 


of whose purpose is the pursuit of truth. 

One of the Commissions which stirred up a good bit of 
controversy was named “The Call to Holy Living.” You 
can imagine how some of us, conjuring up nightmares of 
rigid pietism and withdrawal from the world, blanched at 
that title. When the report appeared for the debate and 
action of the Committee, there was a delightful cartoon 
on the cover, showing a dogged, angelic D.T. Niles 
(Chairman of the WSCF and particularly concerned in 
this area) dragging a very reticent child, labeled the 
WSCF, in the direction of Holy Living. Actually, as 
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the discussion proceeded, more of us began to see the 
importance of this unfortunately named report. Student 


ed | Christian groups, naturally prone to verbosity and in- 
Fed. tellectualization, are everywhere discovering that pro- 
pt clamation of the word is not enough. Honest Christian 
© dis. commitment lays demands on the believer which affect 
it the his personal life, spiritually and ethically. The hollowness 
II you or the truth of his words about the Christian faith rests 
theast in large measure upon the warmth, the joy, the freedom, 
“a the fullness of his daily living. I am sure that in time, as 
only this conversation develops more fully, we in the States 
beer will feel its impact in local program and intercollegiate 
“a activity. It will provide a healthy corrective to empty the- 
- ological jargon and the temptation to retreat from re- 
| nave sponsible decisions. 
rs, let The Commission in which I participated discussed the 
eneral ; ; ; 
relationship of the Federation to secular student organi- 
. zations, particularly World University Service, the Inter- 
a national Union of Students and the Coordinating Secre- 
it Bri- , : , . mane - 
sii tariat of the International Student Conference. Contrary 
, | to earlier expectations there was almost unanimous sup- 
I port for the Federation’s policy of pressing World Uni- 
. ie versity Service to maintain its non-partisan character by 
wee being open to student organizations of all political per- 


Chri suasions. We urged that WUS and its national committees 
ris- © ae ; . 
provide more opportunities for the discussion of such 


ersity, : Sagas : 
: questions as the role of the university in shaping a re- 
udents : sere A ; >. 
‘ sponsible society and the solidarity of the international 
WOTrK an 


university community. We stated again our desire to enter 





cussing bases for action. The urgency of our tasks was 
sO apparent that we could not escape. 

The report of the Committee on the survey of Move- 
ments was one of the most exciting parts of our two 
weeks together for here we heard what was happening 
in each of the movements related to the Federation—the 
growth toward full financial self-support in Nigeria; the 
struggles of the South African SCM with its various 
branches divided by race, culture, and language; the at- 
tempts of the Chinese SCM to find new ways to work in 
the new situation in the People’s Republic of China; the 
phenomenal growth of the Indonesian SCM in the last 
three years from a membership of 200 to nearly 3000 
and a growing influence in secular student life; the 
close cooperation of the Finnish Student Christian Fed- 
eration and the Orthodox Student Movement; the deter- 
mination of the German Studentengemeinde to remain 
one movement despite the East-West political division; 
the continued growth of movements in Latin America, 
due in large measure to the extensive work and visitation 
of Valdo Galland, WSCF secretary for Latin America; 
the training of an Indian SCM staff member by the 
Australian SCM. 

As you can guess I could go on for a long time with 
these reports, but you also have asked what your Y can 
do to participate more fully in the Federation. | would 
like to say several things. 

First of all, during the second week of the General 
Committee the Finance Committee brought to our at- 


Obt work: Tutzing, 1956 





» bring} into conversations with other student organizations on 
n, pati) questions of common concern. 
As one who meets and works with a wide variety of 
1 bit of} American students and student groups, I was struck by 
” YOuR a very sharp difference between our discussions in the 
ares Of Political consultation (which preceded the General Com- 
ched at} mittee) and the General Committee and most student dis- 
ite and) cussions in the United States. We came together with a 
‘artool } clear sense of mission. We assumed our commitment to 
Niles} Jesus Christ and we celebrated his gift of reconciliation 
ned in together in worship. Our responsibility for one another 
ed the} as members of His Body and our responsibility for His 
lly, as | 


world were clearly evident. Little time was spent in dis- 


tention the fact that we were facing a deficit of over 
$16,000 for the fiscal year, 1957. Regional groups were 
asked to consider what they might do to cover the de- 
ficit. The Asian movements made a firm commitment to 
increase their giving by 33%; the European movements, 
by 10%. Several movements in Africa, which had been 
receiving assistance, for the first time pledged a contri- 
bution. The American delegation was unable to make any 
increased commitments because of the need to consult 
various executive groups at home. When the revised 
budget was presented, a deficit of $6000 was still included 
with the fervent hope that this deficit might be covered 
from American sources. CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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Luther Tucker is minister of a federated Episcopal and 
Presbyterian congregation outside of Cincinnati and 
Associate Treasurer of WSCF. He was WSCF Secretary 
in the Far East during the Sino-Japanese War, thereafter 
on the National Student YMCA Staff and Secretary of 
the Yale Christian Association. 


partners, not patrons 


\ GOOD SOB STORY or two will rock most Americans 
and roll out their cash. Witness the hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars our campuses have poured into student 
relief. The Student Y’s have brought home the desperate 
needs of fellow students to many American colleges. 
Now that “even the Gentiles” recognize that obligation, 
the Christians face a far tougher assignment. 

In Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the claimant, 
impatient demand is for partners not patrons. Giving a 
handout makes people feel warm and gives them a sense 
of being “good”. A hand clasp can be ten times more 
demanding, personally, and a deeply disturbing experi- 
ence. Perhaps this is what has paralyzed responsible 
ecumenical giving by American students. We want to feel 
big : 

It was a jolt to discover at Tutzing in August where 
Americans stood when their per capita student giving 
for the Federation’s ecumenical mission was stacked up 
against the giving of other national movements. The 
richest students in the world made a poor showing in 
comparison with students we usually think of as on the 
receiving end. They are ready for partnership now. 

The time has come—if it’s not running out—for a 
basic overhauling of our approach to Christian giving. 
Once again, the Christian Associations are up against the 
obligation to undertake a pioneering assignment. In the 
past we have risen to the occasion and found tangibic 
ways to communicate to the whole campus, Christian or 
not, the relief needs of students. The urgent claim upon 
us now is to mobilize specifically Christian resources to 
meet the new claims of partnership in ecumenical mis- 
sion. 

Here is the crux of the story: At the moment, when 
the days of “foreign missionaries” appear to be numbered 
in Asia and Africa, because indigenous churches are de- 
manding full control, direction and leadership of their 
own Christian enterprise, new doors are opening to the 
Federation on every continent. Why? The Federation is 
a partnership of equal, autonomous, self-directing na- 
tional movements. It makes sense. 

It also makes terrific demands. A new Federation 
staff member must be appointed for service in Africa. 
Another is needed in East Asia. Adequate travel budgets 
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to cover huge areas cost money. Publications in other 
languages than English are essential. Leadership train- 
ing is a must. Mutual assistance to struggling new move- 
ments, on the part of partners who recognize the urgency 
of liberating other partners to do their own job in their 
Own way is a priority. 

As the hours of unparalleled opportunity struck this 
past summer, the Federation General Committee faced 
the dismal fact of totally inadequate funds—even less 
for 1957 than for 1956. This necessitates reducing staff, 
crippling the travel budgets of other staffs, eliminating 
meetings which commissions have indicated were indis- 
pensable until more funds are provided. 

As Cuba, Nigeria, Mexico, and Indonesia responded 
with increased pledges in the face of this need, American 
faces were red. The question is devastatingly simple. 
Will the Christian Associations of this country, yours first, 
mobilize Christian resources to meet the new claims of 
partnership in ecumenical mission? 


Christ is not come to call righteous patrons, but sinners 
to repentance and partnership. 


members, one of another 


Miriam Willey, Staff Associate, N. Y. State 
SCM, reports on the Indonesian SCM 


WHY ARE AMERICAN STUDENT Christian move- 
ments the most isolated of all the student Christian move- 
ments in the world? 

Last year the students in the New York State SCM 
began to grapple with this problem and their ignorance of 
the WSCF. They did it by focusing on the life and activi- 
ties of the Indonesian SCM. To launch the “Indonesian 
Project” a team of ten students traveled to neighboring 
colleges on their own time and resources. 

The aims were: 1) undertaking the partial support of 
the General Secretary of the Indonesian SCM (GMK1) 
through the WSCF mutual assistance program; 2) at- 
tempting to develop more personal contact with the 
GMKI and to understand more fully their particular 
problems; 3) promoting increased support of the WSCF 
budget (which is of extreme importance since the Amer- 
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ican student movements are not carrying their share in 
the current financial crisis ). 

As a result, $789 was received from 17 colleges. 
The President of the Union College CA wrote the 
following note: “As a delegate to the SCM Assembly 
which conceived the Indonesia Project, I am _ pleased 
with the results on this campus. Participation in the Pro- 
ject has helped our group in many ways. It caused a 
realization of the effectiveness of a dedicated group, no 
matter how small; It gave us the impetus to share 
this project with other campus groups; Thirdly, it 
broadened our vision of the role of the student in the 
world situation, and made us aware of existing conditions 
in Asia. At the same time, as we were made conscious 
of our role, we were given a Way to express our accept- 
ance of the responsibility.” 

Personal contact has really been established between 
our two student movements by our good fortune in hav- 
ing Pan Simandjuntak from Sumatra present at the SCM 
Fall Conference. Pan comes from the youngest of the 
eight branches of the GMKI, and he shared with us 
the hopes and problems of this Asian student movement. 
In four years’ time the membership has jumped from 
800 to 2500, of which 20% to 30% are non-Christian! 
The major concern of the GMKI is evangelism and pas- 
toral care; for as Pan said, “We cannot expand in two 
dimensions only but must give the third dimension in 
the life of our movement.” As the second largest student 
movement in Indonesia, (a country which is 90% Mos- 
lem) the GMKI is wielding an influence way beyond its 
numerical proportion. 





The Medan Branch, North Sumatra, of the Indonesian 
Student Christian Movement (GMKI) gather together 
at Parapat 


on Tofa Lake for their camp-meeting 


C. I. Itty, a former General Secretary of the GMKI 
wrote, “We, the people of Asia, are caught in the throes 
of a total revolution. The ancient Asian social structures 
have collapsed; the new ones have yet to be born. It is in 
the universities of Asia which are playing a decisive role 
in this critical stage in history that the SCM is called to 
do its mission. It needs the support of the SCMs and the 
Church all over the world as history is being made in 
Asia. And the SCM is helping in its making by witnessing 
to Him who is the Lord of History.” 

The New York State SCM is privileged to have a small 
share in the exciting and crucial task of the GMKI, find- 
ing that the Federation is slowly becoming “us” instead 
of “it.” We are grateful for the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of our being members, one of another. 





IF WE CAN SECURE THE FUNDS. . . HERE ARE SOME OF THE MORE 
THAN 25 SPECIAL WSCF PROJECTS FOR MUTUAL ASSISTANCE FOR 1957 


Regional Councils:or local campus groups interested in underwriting in full or in part any of these projects are asked to address 
inquiries to: The United Student Christian Council, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


$ 1,000—AUSTRIA. 
a full time secretary. 


$ 5,500—ASIAN WSCF SECRETARY has the task of helping these move- 
ments, often at a pioneering stage, to face the challenge of 


This rejuvenated movement needs the services of 


revolutionary situations and the rebirth of ancient religions. 


$ 5,000—WESTERN ASIAN LEADERSHIP TRAINING. A _ leadership 

training course for students and young people will bring 
Middle 
(Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, etc.) in the fall of 1957. This will be 
the first effort of this kind in this area, whose countries are 


together participants from the Eastern countries 


under the pressure of acute political tensions and face the 
awakening of Islam. 


$ 1,400—CEYLON. This is an 
needed to maintain a recently rejuvenated movement in a 


emergency situation, where help is 


period of great political and social tension. 
$ 1,400—MEXICO. Continued need to support a young 


seeking status as an Associated Movement. 


$ 3,000—PUERTO RICO. Has a real opportunity for growth and ex- 
pansion A trained student worker is greatly needed at one 


movement, 


of the branches of the local university, and to supervise other 


SCM’S. 


$ 1,400—BRAZIL. To continue the support of the two full time secre 
taries in this vast country. 


$ 1,280—INDONESIA. Dramatic growth of the SCA to 10 branches 
with 2,750 members spread over a country 3,000 miles in 
length necessitates continual staff, 


support for travel and 


publications. 


$10,000—INDIA. With a student population jumping from 200,000 to 
over one million in the last few years, the Indian SCM has to 
expand the number of its secretaries and program. Numerous 
small projects included in this sum. 


$ 2,500-—-NIGERIA. This young movement has a well-defined program 
for expanding and strengthening its work with a plan for 
ultimate self-support. 


$ 1,800—SOUTH AFRICA. Need for assistance in procuring a car for 
traveling secretary among Bantu students—an SCM in a far- 
flung territory. 
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ONE LUMP OR TWO? by Diana B. Sadler, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, placed high among the 
entries in the recent INTERCOLLEGIAN writing contest 


THE 


“How 


many of vou really 


know 





who you are? 


We hide behind our comfortable facade of 


what we 


think ourselves to be, and never 


contemplate what we might contribute to 
the world!” 


INTER 


OLLEGIAN 


JANUARY 


195 


7 





one lump 
or two? 


HAZEL YAWNED. Stretching beneath the bed sheet, she 
turned to face the streetlamp lighted window of her dormi- 
tory room. The first day on campus at State University had 
been hectic, knowing hardly anyone, but Hazel Ross felt 
pleased with the impression she had made. This was really 
college! Boy! was it going to be different from last year: she 
was so glad she was not going back to that tradition-haunted, 
church-bound little school! When you made the grade here 
at the University you were somebody. Even her father would 
be proud of her when she got into a sorority, and she would 
show him: she would make decent grades, too! And her 
mother had thought the University would be best all along. 
Her mother would be mortified if Hazel didn’t get in with a 
good bunch. . . . Hazel turned that thought away quickly 
and concentrated on a mental inventory of her wardrobe. 

“They're just going to have to let me have some more 
money,” was her sighing conclusion. She dreamed of the 
new outfits she would get, and thus dreaming, went to sleep. 

Hazel’s letters home thrilled her mother, for she was 
hopeful and enthusiastic. In her enthusiasm she chose 
popular adjectives. “My roommate, Annette, is a_ doll, 
Mother. She has just the right kind of clothes; and she has 
a dreamy boyfriend, too, Wendel Haines. He’s one of those 
guys that has everything. You know.” 

Later she wrote, “I made the Girls’ Glee Club! Imagine! 
And I had two dates this weekend, two! It’s all real fun, 
except I'm getting snowed under with classes and everything. 
Every one of these professors thinks you’re majoring in his 
class.” 

She failed at any time to mention any of the other girls 
in the dorm, besides her roommate, and then it was only 
“Annette adores that new gray sweater you got me,” or 
“Annette never wears anything but black suede loafers; I 
wish I could get a pair. .” Her mother was alarmed at 
the omission, for she knew, as did Hazel, that a girls’ dorm 
at State University was full of cliques; if you found yourself 
in with the wrong crowd, you were dead fish when it was 
time for sorority rushing. 

“I’m in with The Gang, Mother!” Hazel finally wrote in 
October. “I’ve probably told you about them already. They're 
really a swell bunch of girls; they have the cutest clothes 
you ever saw, and they know all the really important kids 
on campus. All of them are being rushed already, and every 
other time the telephone rings, it’s for Janie or Annette or 
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Lorna or another of The Gang. That’s what they call them- 
selves. The Gang. They—I mean “we,” The Gang, meet 
down in Janie’s room whenever we feel like it, and walk to 
classes together and eat together and everything. It’s real 
fun!” 

Her mother sighed with relief when she read this. She 
could not know the profound, although unrecognized relief 
her daughter felt in being able to write “we” and “The 
Gang” in the same phrase. “She’s on her way,” exulted her 
mother. Hazel knew it. 

Hazel worshiped the girls in The Gang. To her they 
seemed nearly perfect, stellar examples of coed class. The 
members of The Gang regarded Hazel with some appre- 
hension. She was pretty and smart enough, and seemed to 
know which things were important; also her obvious admira- 
tion was flattering. Her naivete, which was at times em- 
barrassing would make her a willing menial in social skir- 
mishes; they welcomed her with a show of warmth. 

“Let’s re-do Hazel,” they decided one night. They cut her 
dark hair in a pixie style, and Lorna went to work with 
make-up. 

“You should wear a little rouge,” they told her, “and wear 
your lipstick like this. . . .” Lorna knew many tricks, and 
when she was finished, Hazel’s face, dramatically highlighted 
with arching brows and mouth, could have come from a page 
in Mademoiselle. The girls also suggested a padded bra. 

“But—but doesn’t a boy . . . ?” Hazel stopped, blushing, 
and the others laughed. 

“It doesn’t take some of them long to find out,” quipped 
the quick-tongued Lorna. “I'll bet Wendel knows all about 
it, doesn’t he, Annette?” she added, and Annette threw a 
pillow at the teaser. 

Hazel worked hard to copy the other girls’ easy manners 
and careful casualness. Secretly, she learned to smoke, 
trembling at the thought of what her father would say if he 
ever found out. He was so tiresomely strict! It was silly not 
to smoke when everybody else did it. The same was true 
with drinking beer. She had to learn to like the acid taste 
of it, but she would rather have died than miss the gay beer 
parties, and the “pre-party” and “post-party” trips out to the 
local nightclubs. What was wrong with having a good time? 
she wanted to know. Her father had always told her that 
drink was the devil’s invention, and that a young girl could 
get to Hell faster that way than any other way, but if you 
didn’t believe in Hell, what was there to worry about? Thus 
she reasoned loudly over a nightclub table one night when 
she had had more than usual to drink. That night her date 
had to support her as she walked up the dorm steps, but 
she was so gay that he thought it was very funny. 

Although she was unaware of the fact, Wendel Haines had 
noticed Hazel that night, marking her as a “goodtime kid,” 
young and eager for fun. Two weeks later, when he and 
Annette had had a fight, he called Hazel and asked her to 
go to Homecoming with him. Hazel’s letter home that night 
was a descriptive piece that would have warmed the heart 
of a publicity agent. 





“Wendel is terrific!” she wrote. “He is so good-looking 
and smooth that it sends shivers down your spine, and he 
has a red Buick convertible! He’s rush chairman of his 
fraternity, and he’s even running for Junior Class Vice- 
president!” 

There were certain characteristics that she did not list, 
attributes that made Wendel Haines top man among the 
campus daredevils. He could hold more whiskey than most 
of his fraternity brothers; he was a smooth dancer, and had 
a line that kept whole crowds of girls sighing. No one had 
been known to outrace his red Buick, or show more sheer 
daring in a tight spot. 

The Homecoming Game and Dance were the biggest thrills 
Hazel had ever known. Wendel was a very attentive date, 
treating her like a prize jewel, and when she noticed the 
flurry of whispers that followed them, she told herself: This 
is it! 

After that date there were agonies of suspense, watching 
by the telephone, but he did call again. And soon she was 
dating Wendel almost constantly. He told her once, “Baby, I 
don’t know anything I'd rather do than sit here with you 
looking at me like that and listening to me.” It was the 
truth. Hazel’s worshiping gaze was to his ego like food to 
a starving man. 

The girls in The Gang watched their neophyte and waited. 
For the sake of Annette’s wounded pride, they were cool and 
a bit catty for awhile, but soon Annette found a new 
romance with a medical student named Sid, and the girls 
watched Hazel with open interest. If she could hold Big Man 
on campus, Wendel Haines, she really had something. And 
when they observed Hazel’s daze, they somehow knew how 
it was going to be with Hazel and Wendel. 

One date night, after a party, a cloud swept across Hazel’s 
bright daze. Hazel had not felt particularly like either party- 
ing or parking that night, but Wendel had drunk a consider- 
able amount of beer. They parked for a long time out by 
the lake, and Hazel, for the first time, felt disgusted. It was 
a disgust rooted in fear. She herself had not drunk enough 
to ease her feelings, only enough to render her tongue in- 
cautious as she came into the room and greeted her room- 
mate. 

“He’s an actopus,” she said to Annette, who was brushing 
her hair. 

“Who? Oh, Wendel? Oh, he’s all right. You should go 
out with Sid, Hazel. Now, he’s really got something! Why, 
he knows how to... .” Hazel had turned disgustedly away. 

“Well, my gosh, Hazel! If you don’t experiment with love 
a little, you'll never learn to like it!” Hazel didn’t answer. 
Tired out, she climbed into bed and went to sleep without 
even washing her face. 

‘“Hazel’s mad at Wendel,” Annette reported to The Gang 
the next morning. But after a night’s sleep and a day of 
classes, Hazel thought better of it all. When her buzzer 
sounded that evening, she ran eagerly to the phone to hear 
Wendel’s voice. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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one lump or two? 
CONTINUED 

Hazel’s parents came up the first weekend in December 
Mrs. meet The 
Mr. Ross wanted to inspect the young man who had 


for an unexpected visit. Ross wanted to 
Gang; 
so completely captivated his daughter's affections; neither 
admitted to Hazel his private reason for the visit. Hazel 
greeted her mother with excited squeals and hugs, and then 
looked at her carefully, noticing anxiously that her fur coat 
was a little out of style, and that she was wearing an awful 
lot of make-up. She was very sweet to all the girls when 
Hazel introduced her, however, and she fluttered over Wen- 
del’s picture. 


Your 


Hazel was pleased. 


mother’s just darling!” Annette whispered, and 
Her mother had 
much to tell about her clubs and Mr. Ross’ promotion and 
the Cadillac. Hazel have talked 
through dessert without ever thinking about food, until her 


Eating dinner, they talked excitedly. 


neighbor's new could 
father tired of hearing about Wendel and new clothes and 
sororities and ordered silence. 

“I'd like to meet this Wendel. Is he a nice boy, or just a 
smart talker?” demanded Mr. Ross bluntly. 

“Oh, Daniel! I don’t think you understand!” 
He’s terrific! But 
town this weekend. You'll have to meet him some 


“Oh, Daddy! Of course he’s nice! 


he’s 
out ol 
other time.” Hazel felt a kind of guilty relief that her father 
and Wendel would not yet meet, and wondered at the feel- 
ing. 

“Humph!” was her father’s only further comment. 

Hazel and her mother had something else to talk about, 
too. Hazel, along with three other members of The Gang, 
been the All 
Women’s Guild. The AWG represented the finer things of 
social life for women connected with the University and 


had invited to become Junior Members of 


certain prominent townswomen. 
“IT used to be a state officer of that you know, 


dear,” said Mrs. Ross. “One of the most important things 


group, 


you do at college, Hazel, is to learn how to do things nicely.” 

Hazel’s first AWG tea was scheduled for the same date as 
Wendel’s fraternity Christmas Ball. The prospect of 
such important events in the same day was exciting. Dressed 
the with extreme care, Hazel checked herself in 
the mirror: hair neat under the little hat; lipstick straight; 
no wrinkles in the black velvet 


two 


for tea 


suit; seams straight; black 
pumps lintless. 

“Come on, Hazel; we'll be late.” 

Ihe AWG president greeted the arrival and 
bustled them along the receiving line. She was an effusive 


girls on 


woman, pushing the girls with a steady flow of exclamations 
and nervous giggles. At the end of the receiving line, she 
left them. 

“My dears, | must run off for a moment; I'll be right 
back.” 

Ihe girls looked around them at the animated crowd of 
tightly women 
talking with smiles and gestures. Before they had time to 
move from where they were standing, the president bustled 


girdled, rhinestone-earringed, middle-aged 


back, shepherded them into a small conversation group, and 


introduced them around the circle. There were too many 
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introductions and comments to catch all of any of them, 
Several women had known Hazel’s mother... . 

“You look just like your mother, dear; I believe you're 
going to be just like her. 

“We're so glad to have you Junior Members. We need 
new ideas, of course. . 

Among others, they met a Dr. Barnes, a tall, attractive 
woman who held herself with dignity. She gave the girls q 
courteous nod and said nothing. 

“That wheel in the English Department,” 
whispered Lorna to Hazel, when they could catch their 
breath. “She’s terribly intelligent, but so odd! No. Hazel, 
don’t stare at her, for heaven’s sake!” 


one’s a 


MATISSE 





But Hazel had already been captured by the tall woman's 
eyes, unusual eyes that asked a great deal but made no com- 
ment. It was an Hazel smiled 
politely and turned quickly to the discussion eddying around 
her. 

During the short program, Hazel found it pleasurable to 
muse on the coming party. She lingered over the details of 
how she would dress and how her new formal would look, 
and what Wendel would say when he saw her coming down 


uncomfortable scrutiny; 


the stairs. Dr. Barnes was on the program, and spoke about | 


her recent trip to Europe. Hazel found herself listening, 





REET rT 


caught by an enigmatic phrase that was to linger with her: | 


minds asleep in our beds of complacency.” 


( That § 


was a strange thing to say.) “How many of you really know | 


who you are? We hide behind our comfortable facade of 
what we think ourselves to be, and never contemplate what 
we might contribute to the world!” 

There was more; when it was over, the president led the 
polite applause, commenting, “That was a nice little talk, 
Kathryn.” 


a 


: ° . t 
After the program, the girls made their way through the 


crowded room to the serving table. They picked up delicate 
plates and arranged colorful tidbits on them. The woman 
presiding over the silver coffee urn was Mrs. Sylvester 
Haines, Wendel’s aunt. She poured the cups with agitated 
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flourish, and offered each guest cream and sugar as if she 
were a courtier offering gifts to a queen. 

“Now here’s your cup, Mrs. Harper; will you have cream? 
And sugar? One lump or two? Two? Ah, here you are! 
will you have cream and sugar, dear? One lump or two? 
One lump or two, Hazel, dear? Would you like one lump 
or two?” 

The Gang had congregated in Janie’s room after the tea. 
Hazel went in to borrow a necklace for the dance, and 
stayed to listen to the discussion of Sunday morning plans. 
They usually went to a large downtown church on Sunday 
morning; it was the fashionable thing to do. For this Sun- 
day, however, Lorna had made a radical suggestion. 

“Friends service?” responded Janie dubiously. “Is that the 
same aS Quakers?” 

“Sure it is. And there’s no preacher. And they meet 
right here on the campus in the All Faith Chapel. Who 
knows, it might be a kick!” 

“Anything different,” yawned Janie, and it was decided 
that they should all go to the 
morning. 


Friends service Sunday 


The Christmas Ball was a kaleidoscopic dream. Hazel 
knew that she looked just right, that she and Wendel had 
never danced better. The dance was one of the showiest of 
the season, and all the boys and their dates were well aware 
of it. Afterwards, Wendel asked her to go steady. After all, 
it had been several weeks, and that was time enough to 
know. The way he asked her and put his class ring on her 
finger was just like she had dreamed it might be. He was so 
sweet—and so smooth—about it. 

“Annette!” she called as she ran up the stairs. The closing 
gong sounded behind her. Annette turned languorously from 
brushing her hair. 

“He asked you to go steady, didn’t he, Hazel. We all 
knew he was going to. My goodness! our sweet little Hazel!” 
Hazel hated Annette for the catlike look she turned toward 
her and the bored malice in her tone at that moment. There 
came to her the sudden terrifying realization that what she 
knew of what went on in The Gang, and what Wendel did, 
was about as much as you could see of an iceberg above 
water. She sat down on the bed and swallowed cold doubt. 


Was she really a part of The Gang, or just being taken along 
for amusement? 

“Annette, just how did you know?” Annette flipped a 
lock of hair into a pincurl. 

“Oh—never mind. Why should you care, he asked you, 
didn’t he? Hell, Hazel, you know how it is with Wendel. 
After all, he talks about you all the time! Why, he’s really 
crazy about you, kid. And it’s natural that he would brag 
about you, what you will do and. . . .” She was stopped by 
a cry from Hazel. 

In a gesture of sudden anger, Hazel jerked off the big class 
ring and threw it across the room. It clunked down behind 
the wastebasket, and Hazel left it there. She nearly tore off 
her formal, its newness as crumpled as her evening’s elation, 
and grabbing a towel she went to the bathroom to wash her 
face. She stayed a long time. When she came back to her 
room, Annette was gone. 

“Down to tell the girls all about it,” she surmised bitterly. 
She got into bed and buried her head far under the pillow 
and cried. The heel! The big-mouthed heel! Leading her on, 
and then shooting off his mouth to all the crowd. Wendel! 
He made her sick. And her sweet friends, probably talking 
their heads off about her. They all made her sick! 

In the morning as they left for the Friends service, the 
girls were obviously curious about the dance and Wendel 
and what had happened, but on that subject they maintained 
an unspoken alliance of silence, chattering brightly about 
every other topic. Hazel sullenly said nothing. Going to an 
unfamiliar church service did not precisely suit her mood, 
but she was determined to carry it off as if nothing had 
happened; as if her whole life hadn’t been ruined. 

The Chapel was a small, deliberately simple building used 
by several different campus religious groups. The Friends 
group using it this morning were seated in a circle in the 
front of the room. Hazel recognized only Dr. Barnes. There 
was complete quiet, except for the sounds of the girls’ en- 
trance, and as the visitors found seats and settled themselves 
hastily, no one looked at them. 

“This is weird,” thought Hazel as she looked around the 
circle. “Nobody saying anything, nobody doing anything; 
Wendel would laugh!” Wendel! Wearily Hazel sighed and 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CONTINUED 


wished she could silence the troubled thoughts that had 
torn her sleep and tore at her now. Almost desperately she 
looked around for something to focus her attention. Most of 
the others were sitting with their eyes closed. Dr. Barnes 
had a strange expression on her face. She looked as if 
What 
[hat strange thing she had said: 


nothing could ever bother her. made Dr. Barnes 


different, anyway? 
minds asleep in our beds of complacency. 
What sort of things would she be saying and doing when 


she was Dr. Barnes’ age? Was she going to be “just like 
her mother’? Her mother, running from one club to another, 
constantly anxious over what the neighbors might say, never 
wore such 
face of Dr. Barnes. What would she be doing even a year 


from now, pondered Hazel. She had never looked further 


a peaceful expression as that which graced the 


than wearing Wendel’s class ring and becoming a pledge. 
She wanted to go steady, and she had wanted a pledge 
pin since the first moment she considered going to college. 
all she had to do was 
go home and pick up the class ring and be Wendel’s girl. If 


Io have both was within her reach: 


she played it right, as Wendel Haines’ girl and one of The 
Gang, the pledge pin would be almost as easy. But some- 
where along the way, things had gotten messed up. 

A fear that had taken root deep within her these past 
weeks gained strength to push itself to the surface of her 
consciousness, the fear that she was selling herself to Wen- 
del, selling herself for a class ring and the promise of fun. 
No, there was more than that. There was being popular, 
being known, criticized maybe—but criticism was much less 
worse than being unknown, a nonentity. 

In honesty, she knew she could not believe in Wendel. For 
that matter, she could not believe in her friends, for the 
girls in The Gang did not believe in themselves. She looked 
around at them as they sat fidgeting with their eyes closed. 
She knew without a mirror that she looked just like them, 
for she had practiced hard to achieve that same look of 
casual confidence that they wore like a mask. 

How, in honesty, then could she believe in herself? And 
if she could not believe in herself, or in the boy she had 
thought herself in love with, in The Gang, which had seemed 
the most important thing in her life if she could not 
believe in the world she had made around her, in what could 
she believe? Tears came into her eyes, and to keep them 
from running down her cheeks, she turned her face upward. 
Her gaze was caught by the carved worship center, and then 
by the white stone arch into which it was set. Her eyes fol- 
lowed the white pillars up to the keystone and held there, 
caught by the simplicity and order of the structure. Her 
thoughts began to shape into a pattern, and quiet settled 
around her. The answers were not there, but if she were 
honest with herself, there was one way to find them. She 
knew what she would have to do. 

Presently a man began speaking. The visitors started and 
looked at him, but the others did not interrupt their medita- 
tion. He might have been speaking into nowhere, but Hazel 
knew he was not. 

“Father 
truths.” 


God,” he said, “open our minds to simple 
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By MARIANNA DE SPAIN AND BRUCE JONES 
Co-chairmen, NSCY, 1956 


the challenge o 


THE GENERAL COMMITTEE of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation assembled in Tutzing, Germany, Au- 
gust, 1956. 

Over 50 countries were represented, with only about 18% 
of the delegates speaking English as their native tongue. 
For the first time in the history of the Federation, all the 
affiliated member movements sent representatives and many 
countries sent delegates for the first time. 


The challenge of our “differentness” 

The work of the two weeks was varied. We came as Chris- 
tians, and faced sharply the question of our Christian witness 
around the world as we laid it beside the theme of the meet- 
ing: Jesus Christ the Reconciler. We studied the words of 
reconciliation in If Corinthians and examined the meaning 
of reconciliation in areas of world tension—Africa, China. 
We measured our witness in the colleges and universities in 
terms of the unity demanded by Christ. 

We came as citizens of our countries, still reflecting the 
tensions found in the aftermath of world war, and we came 
as representatives of different confessional traditions in the 
churches. Because of our diversity, we felt many pressures 
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federation at work 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


It is sad and ironic that at a time when the demands on 
the Federation are increasing, particularly with the growth 
of work in Latin America and Africa, that American 
student giving, and especially YMCA and YWCA giving, 
should be decreasing. An East Asian staff position which 
had been a dream for several years had to be wiped out 
completely in the light of the financial crisis. One of the 
items that can be restored, if we meet the deficit, is the 
employment of a staff person for Africa for the latter six 
months of 1957. Other items in the budget which had to 
be cut were expenses for visits to movements in Africa, 
North America and China, and for a number of needed 
publications and consultations. Everything you can do 
to increase the giving of your Y or CA contributes to the 
very existence of student Christian groups in other parts 
of the world. 

Secondlv, I would urge you to seek out the overseas 


students campus. Many of them, you may be 
surprised cover, are Christians who are longing for 


the Christian fellowship which they knew in SCM 
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our differentness 


and frustrations. We could not always find expression for 
our thoughts, but more often we shared our feelings in mu- 
tual trust, and experienced the joy of new understanding and 
openness in our relations. As Americans, it was sometimes 
difficult for us to express to the Japanese the many concerns 
which have led to the testing of the atom-bombs in the 
Pacific, and they, as Japanese, spoke to us out of their feel- 
ings of “constant fear of annihilation from current testing 
explosions and radiation.” 

As Americans, we talked with the delegates from the 
Korean student movement, heard of the crippling effect of 
the war on the life of the people of the whole country, the 
desolation and the fear of Communism, and yet heard of the 
faith of those who work in the colleges with the Student 
Christian Movement (SCM). Korea, as many other nations, 
longs for support and prayers from the other SCM’s around 
the world. 


Our unity as Christians 


There was a powerful and over-arching sense of unity 
among us which overshadowed the difficulties and divisions. 


The words of the reconciliation found through Christ 
gained within the very commu- 
nity of the delegates. Father Kaelin, of Pax Romana, the 
international organization of Roman Catholic students spoke 
of our mutual purpose—faithfulness to the realization of 
Christ. Elizabeth Adler spoke of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in East Germany, and of their attempt to live as a 
group of Christians even in the midst of tensions. Rena 
Karefa-Smart, and other delegates from the vast continent of 
Africa, told of the new unrest brought by the social revolu- 
tion, the resurgent feelings of nationalism, and the effects of 
the divided witness of the church. W. A. Visser “t Hooft, the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, just 
returning from the World Council meetings in Hungary, 
spoke to us of the reconciling love of God as it embraces the 
total life of Mankind and changes the situation of the whole 
human race. And within the life of the Federation there, we 
began to glimpse something of the true depth of Christianity 
as the hope for men and nations. 

We Christians from the West saw a new concept of the 
world mission of the church as we shared our thinking with 
Christians from Asia and Africa. Together we saw that the 
old days of sending and receiving missionaries have passed. 
We are now partners, sharing a common job with equal re- 
sponsibility. 


immediate expression 


Our involvement in the Federation provides a continuing 
challenge to us as new concerns are brought before the Fed- 
eration, and a continuing opportunity to be a part of the 
fellowship of the world student Christian community as ex- 
pressed in its watchword: That all may be one. We have 
much to learn and much to give in the life of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 





branches in their university or college at home. I am not 
suggesting that you plan a program around overseas stu- 
dents, although at times this may be necessary and valua- 
ble, but rather that you do all you can to include them 
in the regular program of the Y—in planning and lead- 
ing worship, in study and discussion (not only about in- 
ternational affairs!), in social service, in recreation. 

Thirdly, really plan to celebrate the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students on February 17. Worship is the most 
significant activity of Christian groups. The Day of 
Prayer is an important occasion for drawing together all 
the student Christian groups on your campus for a time 
of praise and thanksgiving for what God is doing through 
the Federation and its member movements. It is a time 
when prayers of intercession may be offered to Him for 
all students everywhere and especially for His continued 
blessing and guidance of the work of student Christian 
groups. 

To prepare for this day of celebration you will wish to 
study the “Federation News” for the most recent infor- 
mation of what is happening in varie * s. You will 
want to read the recent travel diaries 2ration staff, 
published in the quarterly WSCF jourinu. The Student 


World. Perhaps you will want to make a poster display 
of pictures selected from the “Federation News.” Along 
with the order of service could be distributed a mimeo- 
graphed sheet telling more about the life of some of the 
national SCM’s so that the prayers of intercession will be 
more meaningful. I am sure that some of the delegates 
to the General Committee are in your area and it would 
be good to invite one of them to participate in the service. 
~The World’s Student Christian Federation continues 
now, in the role it has always served in the past— 
bringing students from different cultures, races, na- 
tions, Christian traditions, together through conferences, 
consultations, publications; challenging provincial and 
parochial points of view; opening new doors, bringing 
new perspective, depth, and insight to university Chris- 
tian life; above all, always seeking new ways to make the 
wholeness and the truth of the Christian Gospel known 
to all men. This is the Federation at its best at work. This 
is the Student Y and CA at their best at work. The 
Federation lives fully as each of its member movements 
lives up to the high calling of the Federation, “that they 
may all be one . . . so that the world may believe.” 


NANCY SIMONS 
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At Oberlin College the YMCA and YWCA organized a 


mass demonstration in the Cleveland, Ohio, public 
square. More than 1500 college students and Hungarian- 
Americans marched in a silent demonstration in support 
of the United Nations resolution urging withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Hungary. The 500 Oberlin students 
who took part were joined by students from Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, Fenn College and Western Reserve. 
[hey carried placards expressing their support of the 
Hungarian students, and distributed leaflets urging sup- 
port of the relief drive for Church World Service. 

[he demonstration was preceded by five days of in- 
tense activity, debate and preparation which involved 
virtually the entire campus. Several hundred students 
attended an evening panel meeting on the theme, “The 
Implications of Mass Demonstrations,” and careful in- 
terpetation was given to faculty, and to radio, TV, news- 
papers and Cleveland police. An important part of the 
week was a special drive for funds for Hungarian stu- 
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From many parts of the United States have come reports of 
the expressions of support, sympathy and financial aid by 
which American students are registering their deep concern 


garian student refugees. 


dents to be sent through World University Service, which 
to date has brought in over $700. 


At the University of Illinois some 4,041 students signed an 


open letter to Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
urging the exercise of his leadership in behalf of the 
Hungarian people's struggle for freedom. Dick Subletter, 
a senior student and secretary general of the “YM-YW 
Little UN,” said that the letter was sent because “Nehru 
is in the best position to help the Hungarians.” 

[he dramatic student response was prompted by a 
letter from Hungarian students asking for help in their 
revolt against Russian intervention and tyranny.” ° Help 
us with your petitions, your demonstrations, your resolu- 
tions,” they said. 

The Illini letter to Prime Minister Nehru included the 
following: “We write in hope that you will use your in- 
fluence to help the government of the USSR to see the 
tragedy of this situation. We see in you, Prime Minister 
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hich Nehru, a person who has long shown his concern for Hungarian students in Europe. This will be a long-range 
the recognition of human dignity, and we appreciate the need requiring additional help from many other Ameri- 

fact that you are in a better position than any other can students. In addition, there is urgent need for offers 
to world leader to mediate in behalf of the Hungarian of full tuition and maintenance in American colleges for 
-hru. people.” the more than 250 refugee students already arriving in 
the A letter was sent to 600 universities explaining the the United States. 

tter. action of the Illinois Student Senate. The National Student YMCA and YWCA along with the 

-YW On the West Coast, 2500 students at the University of other member movements of the United Student Chris- 

ehru Washington solicited the entire city of Seattle in a single tian Council, and Hillel, National Newman Clubs and 
night in behalf of Hungarian relief. YMCA and YWCA the US National Students Association, are the American 

by a members joined with the Student Council and other re- sponsors of World University Service. Once again we are 

their ligious groups to organize the tremendous undertaking asked to respond generously to an emergency situation, 

Help in four days of hard work. More than $19,000 has been as we have on former occasions, and this without 

'solu- turned over to the United Nations Emergency Relief jeopardizing the many student relief projects which 
Fund. WUS must also continue to support. 

: one Nearly $50,000 had been contributed by U.S. colleges to Inquiries concerning student scholarships and contributions 

= ie World University Service by mid-December for the of money and clothing should be forwarded to World Uni- 

nister feeding, clothing and housing of the many refugee versity Service, 20 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 











the YM-YW hymn book ===“ 
HYMNS FOR WORSHIP 


Published for the Student Christian movements 
in North America. This campus hymnal was 
compiled by a committee of chapel, church and 
Association musicians. It includes more than 
200 hymns having special appeal to students, 
with many from German, Latin, Italian, Welsh 
and French sources 


Cloth-bound; indexed $1.00—$90 for 100 


for campus worship 


THE STUDENT 
PRAYERBOOK 


Edited by JOHN OLIVER NELSON and a Haddam 
House Committee Deserves to be one of the 
most widely used volumes of this student gen 
eration. Puts into handy form more than 25) 
prayers and litanies for personal meditation 
and group worship.’’—Concern 


Cloth-bound; indexed $2.00—$20 for 12 


published by the YMCA‘s 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway « New York 7 
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Do you suffer from 
unaccountable depression? 
nameless, unhealthy worry? 
scruples of conscience? 
other forms of anxiety? 

Everyone who longs for freedom 

from anxiety will find here the 

secret of inward peace—how 
the Christian faith can become 

“penicillin for despair.” $2.50 





at all bookstores 
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Ay book reviews 


Modern Rivals to the Christian Faith, 
by Cornelius Loew. Layman’s The- 
ological Library series. Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1956. $1. 


Not only has Cornelius Loew achieved 
a seemingly impossible goal in this 95- 
page book, but he has caught the really 
relevant problem of our day and deals 
with it completely. His easily-read style 
varies in its approach even to include 
dialogue. 

Loew sets the stage by showing the 
difference between beliefs which we 
hold but which do not affect us, and 
beliefs which actually influence us be- 
cause they are energized by commit- 
ment. He then deals with three alterna- 
tives to the Christian Faith: the faith 
in science, in democracy, and in “Amer- 
ica The Beautiful.” 

If the reader can persuade himself he 
has extricated himself from any prior 
loyalty to these three idolatries, he then 
is invited to consider the idolatry with- 
in Christianity. One of the several in 
this area is “The Return To Religion.” 
This is analyzed by contrasting Norman 
Vincent Peale who, according to Loew, 
suggests manipulation of God for our 
purposes, and Billy Graham’s message 
of much-needed repentance. 

Then, in dealing with other idolatries 
within Christianity, Dr. Loew reveals 
clearly and simply the reformation 
faith of Luther and Calvin, itself a re- 
action to idolatry, and beyond that, the 
real substance of the Christian faith. It 
is one of the clearest and most helpful 
presentations of man’s problems and 
the Christian faith available to students 
and laymen. It would be excellent for 
a study group. It ought to be read and 





Professional Training 
for the Y.M.C.A. 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
© UNDERGRADUATE 
@ GRADUATE 
© SUMMER SESSIONS 
@ HOMESTUDY COURSES 
Write: 
ADM. OFFICE, ATT. Y.M.C.A. COUNSELOR 
SPRINGFIELD 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


studied by anyone who is trying to be 

a Christian, and it ought to be handed 

to those who shallowly criticize the 
Christian position. 

ROBERT W. CLARKE 

Cleveland Student Christian Union 


The Early Church and the Coming 
Great Church, by John Knox, Ab- 
ingdon New York, 1955. 
$2.50 


Press, 


HERE IS A SEARCHING and help- 
ful biblical study for any student deeply 
concerned for the ecumenical move- 
ment’s most vexing and _ scandalous 
problem—that of disunity. New Testa- 
ment scholar Knox asks a significant 
question: Is the experience of the early 
church relevant to us as we labor toward 
Christian unity? 

He suggests that the primitive church 
is not a model of harmony to be emu- 
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welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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lated, for division and conflict were 
even though it was divided, 
there was a deep “ground of unity” in 
its shared faith in Jesus as both Lord 
and Christ. toward the 
visible unity present in a 2nd century 
“ecumenical movement.” This 
unity, Dr. Knox urges, was utterly in- 
separable from the deeper life and faith 
of the church. 

Here is the the early 
church for our faith and structure. We 
already share in a deep sense a com- 
mon faith and life, but the church to 
come cannot be one until all Christians 
share a common structure. Dr. Knox 
argues that we must accept some form 
of episcopacy. “Free churchmen” 
accept it, not on 


rank. Yet, 


This drove it 


visible 


relevance of 


must 
the grounds of ex- 
pediency or on appeals to the supposed 
authority of succession, but on the 
grounds of a deep understanding of 
the church’s structural expression of 
unity in the 2nd century. This epis- 
copacy must never destroy values nur- 
tured by non-episcopal denominations. 
Dr. Knox leads one to understand 
the significance of the episcopacy for 
the ecumenical movement, yet makes 
more sharp the question of what form 
this episcopacy should take. 
STANLEY MOORE 
Associate General Secretary, 
YMCA, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Religion on the Campus, by George 
Hedley, Macmillan, New York, 
1955. 194 pp. $2.75 


BOOKS OF SERMONS are 
difficult to read. That is not true of 
this book, chiefly because problems 
which the students at Mills College are 
facing are the same as those faced by 
students across the country. These help- 
ful analyses of campus and community 
problems will enlighten any student. 
The book opens with a sermon for 
freshmen and with one for 
seniors. In between Mr. Hedley speaks 
about three areas of contemporary con- 
cern for both the Christian Association 
and the individual student. In his first 
section, “Religion on the Campus,” he 
relates the Christian faith to the 
academic disciplines, the 


usually 


closes 


larger com- 
munity and daily living. His sermon on 
“Religion and the Natural Sciences” is 
the strongest in this section. 

His second section, entitled “Some 
Student Problems,” is the most helpful 
in the book. His sermons on “Meanings 


and Means of Prayer,” “Why and How 
to Read the Bible Today,” “The Be- 
setting Sin of Mills” (Irresponsibility) 
and “The Sophomore Slump” are ex- 
tremely helpful in revealing both an 
analysis of the problem and the per- 
spective the Christian faith brings to 
these problems. 

In his third section, he deals with 
frequently asked theological questions. 
He has picked the right questions and 
his answers display his keen under- 
standing of students by first analyzing 
their predicament and situation and then 
giving good, solid Christian answers to 
the questions. 

A student who would like an over- 
view of his total religious problem in 
college would enjoy reading the book 
from cover to cover. However, the book 
is equally helpful for the student facing 
a particular problem, in which case his 
reading a single chapter would be help- 
ful to him. While the book could be 
used for discussion, its primary use will 
undoubtedly be for students who want 
a clear, relevant, thorough and frank 
Christian answer to their situations and 
problems. 


ROBERT W. CLARKE 
Cleveland Student Christian Union 

















CONSIDER 
HIM 
Olive Wyon 


These meditations on Christ's 
Passion have as then specific 
subjects the supreme moments 


ol His life 
the Garden of 


the Upper Room, 
Gethsemane, 
Cross. 


and the Written espe 


cially for Lenten use, the 
meditations are prefaced by a 
brief introduction on medita 


tion in general during Lent, 


and conclude with two sug 
gested “acts of worship.” Each 


devotion includes an appro 
Bible 


excellent 


pi iate reference’ for 


reading and some 


and unusual prayers. $1 





at all bookstores 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


The First Truly International Magazine 


For thirty-four years The Reader's Digest has brought its readers 
articles of outstanding entertainment and significance including 
the best from the pages of leading magazines and current books. 
Starting with a circulation of only 5,000, it has grown until 18,- 
000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they ple ase. Busy men and women find increasingly 
that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 
pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 

If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest habit, why 
don’t you try a copy now? You will find it at your favorite news- 


READER'S DIGEST 
PLEASANTVILLE e 


NEW YORK 
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why not go abroad this summer? 


PAUL TILLICH has said that, “Being religious is being unconditionally concerned.” Cer- 


tainly as we think about the world today this idea raises a lot of questions in our minds. 
What does it mean to be “unconditionally concerned” and where do I begin? What does it 
mean in regard to fuel shortages in Europe, to the witness of students in Hungary and to 
the thousands of refugees yearning for freedom? How can we be responsibly related to 
these and other world situations as Christians and Americans? These are not easy ques- 
tions to answer. They can come only as the result of much stretching and searching of 
mind and heart. They come to a heart that is wide and a mind that is broad. 

Travel abroad can be one of the very best ways to begin expressing your concern. 
[he many hundreds of American students who go to Europe can contribute a great deal 
to mutual understanding. A decision to go abroad is a very important one and equally im- 
portant is deciding how you will go. With the many possibilities open to students today, 
this is not always an easy decision. There is so much more to Europe today than the cul- 
tural points of interest which used to attract the tourist. Events as recent as this fall make 
us aware of the history that is being made daily in Europe. Often the things which we 
See in our travel abroad are misleading. It is for the pupose of helping students “under- 
stand” Europe as well as to “see” Europe that the National Student Council of the YMCA- 
YWCA is sponsoring its 10th annual International Seminars. NSCY has a long history 
in the field of student travel and our Seminars draw upon the richness of this experience 
The NSCY Seminars provide an opportunity to meet with students and leaders in the 
fields of politics, education, religion and economics in each of the countries visited. The 
students you travel with in an NSCY Seminar will be an outstanding group, representing 
many colleges and backgrounds. They will add to your understanding of your own country. 

There will be two NSCY seminars this summer: (1) a Southern Seminar including 
England, France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Germany and Holland, Cost: $940 and 
(2) a Northern Seminar including England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, France and Holland, Cost: $920. For students interested in hosteling or work 
camping, NSCY will provide a one-week orientation to Europe in New York, England and 
Holland to help students get an understanding of the social, political and religious context 
within which to set their summer, Cost: $425. 

All Seminars will travel together to and from Europe in a chartered DC-4 plane op- 
erated by a major air line flying regular scheduled services. Dates: June 27—August 15. 


For detailed information write 


NSCY Projects Director, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








